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In 1843 Dr. William Gibbons, of Wil- 
mington, Del., contributed to “ Rupp’s His- 
tory of the Religious Societies of the United 
States” a sketch of the Society of Friends. 
It presents its doctrine and discipline in so 
clear a manner that it was recently reprinted 
in a small pamphlet for the information of in- 
quirers.* It has been suggested to us that 
that portion which relates to the doctrines of 
the Society would be appropriate for our 
columns, and informing to some of our young 
members. 


DOCTRINES OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Society of Friends has never formed a 
creed after the manner of other religious de- 
nominations. We view Christianity essen- 
tially as a practical and not a theoretical 
system, and hence to be exemplified and re- 
cognized in the lives and conduct of its pro- 
fessors. We also hold that belief, in this con- 
nection, does not censist in a mere assent of 
the natural understanding, but in a clear 
conviction wrought by the Divine Spirit in 
the soul (1 John v.10). For that which 
here challenges our belief involves a knowl- 
edge of God; and no man knoweth the 





things of God but by the Spirit of God (1 


*It may be had at Friends’ Book Store, No. 706 
Arch street. 
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Cor. fi. 11). Again, religion is a progressive 
work: “ There is first the blade, then the ear, 
and after that the full corn in the ear” 
(Mark iv. 28). “And some there are who 
have need of milk, and not of strong meat; 
and every one that useth milk is unskillful in 
the work of righteousness: for he is a babe” 
(Heb. v. 12, 13). 

Seeing, therefore, that there are different 
growths and degrees of knowledge in the 
members of the body, we cannot but view the 
practice of requiring them to subscribe to 
the same creed, or articles of faith, as a per- 
nicious excrescence ingrafted on the Christian 
system. And hence we prefer judying of our 
members by their fruits, and leaviug them to 
be taught in the school of Christ, under the 
tuition of an infallible teacher, free from the 
shackles imposed by the wisdom or contriv- 
ance of man. 

Our testimony to the light of Christ within. 
—We believe a knowledge of the gospel to 
be founded on immediate revelation (Matt. 
xvi. 18; 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11, 12; John xiv. 26), 
Being the antitype of the legal dispensation, 
it is spiritual as its author, and as the soul 
which it purifies and redeems (Rom. i. 16), 
Under the gospel dispensation, the temple 
(1 Cor. v.19; Acts vii. 48), altar (deb. xiii. 
10), sacrifices (1 Pet. ii. 5), the flesh and 
blood (John vi. 53-63), water and fire (John 
vii. 37, 38; iv. 14; Matt. iii. 11), cleansing 
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and on (John iv. 28, 24), are all 
‘e@piritual.* Instituted by the second Adam, 
the gospel restores to us the privileges and 
blessings enjoyed by the first; the same pure, 
spiritual worship, the same union and com- 
munion with our Maker (John xvii. 21). 
Such are our views of the Christian religion ; 
a religion freely offered to the whole human 
race (Heb. viii. 10, 11), requiring neither 

riest nor book to adminieter or to illustrate 
it (John ii. 27; Rom. x. 6,7, 8); for all out- 
ward rites and ceremonials are, to this re- 
ligion, but clogs or cumbrous appendages, 
God himself being its author, its voucher and 
its teacher (John xiv. 26; 1 Cor. ii. 9-12). 
These are not speculations or notions, for we 
speak of what we do know, “and our hands 
os handled of the word of life” (1 John 
i, 1). 

Such is a summary of the religion held and 
taught by the primitive ‘‘ Quakers ;” from 
which I descend to a few particulars, as a fur- 
ther exposition of their and our principles. 

The message which they received is the 
same given to the apostles, that “God ie 
light, and in Him there is no darkness at all” 
(1 John i. 6. 7): and their great fundamen- 
tal principle to which they bear testimony is, 
that God hath given to every man coming 
into the world, and placed within him, a 
measure or manifestation of this divine light, 
grace, or spirit, which, if obeyed, is all-suffi- 
cient to redeem or save him (John iii. 19, 
20; i. 9; Tit. ii. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 7). It is 
referred to and illustrated in the scriptures, 
by the prophets, and by Jesus Christ and His 
disciples and apostles, under various names 
and similitudes. But the thing we believe to 
be one, even as God is one a His purpose 
one and the same in all, viz.: repentance, re—- 

eration, and final redemption. It is called 
ight—of which the light of the natural sun 
is a beautiful and instructive emblem; for 
this divine light, like the natural, enables us 
to distinguish with indubitable clearness all 
that concerns us in the work of salvation, 
and its blessings are as impartially, freely 
and universally dispensed to the spiritual, as 
- = is to _ aa b ywcnnan It is 
led grace, and grace o ‘ use free] 
bestowed on us by His bounty and auditing 
love (John xiv. 16, 26.) 

It is called truth, as being the substance of 
all types and shadows, and imparting to man 
a true sense and view of his condition, as it 
is in the Divine sight. It is called Christ 
(Rom. viii. 10; x. 6, 7, 8); Christ within, 
the hope of glory (Col. i. 27); the kingdom of 


*Vid. Christian Quaker, Phila. edition, 1824, p. 
I. Pennington, vol. i. p. 360; vol. ii. pp. 115, 
116, 281, 282. Whitehead’s Light and Life of 
Christ, pp. 48, 49. 


God within (Luke xvii. 21); the word of 
God (Heb. iv. 12, 13); a manifestation of 
the Spirit, given to every man to profit withal 
(1 Cor. xii. 7); the seed (Luke viii, 11); a 
still small voice (1 Kings xix, 12); because 
most certainly heard in a state of retirement, 
but drowned by the excitement of the pas- 
sions, the rovings of the imagination, and the 
eager pursuit of worldly objects. “And 
thine ear shall hear a word behind thee say- 
ing, This is the way, walk ye in it—when ye 
turn to the right hand and when ye turn to 
the left” (Isaiah xxx, 21). 

It is compared to a “grain of mustard 
seed, the smallest of all seeds,” being at first 
little in its appearance ; but, as it is obeyed, 
growing and extending like that plant, until 
it occupies the whole ground of the heart, and 
thus expands into and sets up the kingdom of 
God in the soul (Luke xiii. 19). For the 
like reason it is compared to “a little leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal,* until the whole was 
leavened,” or brought into its own nature 
(Luke xiii. 21). 

This unspeakable gift, through the infinite 
wisdom and goodness ef the Divine economy, 
speaks to every man’s condition, supplies all 
his spiritual need, and is a present and all- 
sufficient help in every emergency and trial. 
To the obedient it proves a ‘‘ comforter,” un- 
der temptation a “monitor,” and a “ swift 
witness” against the tranagressor. It is a 
“ quickening spirit ” to rouse the indifferent ; 
“like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap, 
purifying the unclean;” and as a “ham- 
mer” to the heart of the obdurate sinner; 
and in all, an infallible teacher, and guide to 
virtue and holiness.t 

And as there are diversities of opinions and 
administrations, so also there are diversities 
of gifts bestowed on the members of the 
body (1 Cor. xii. 4-12): “The Spirit divid- 
ing to every man severally as he will,” in 
order that every office and service in the 
church militant may be performed, to pre- 
serve its health, strength and purity. And 
thus by one and the “self same spirit,” “ we 
are all baptized into one body, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and all 
are made to drink into one spirit,” (1 Cor. 
xii. 13). 

Divine internal light is often confounded 


*A measure was two and a half gallons; the 
quantity of meal was, therefore, nearly one bushel. 

For a further exposition of this fundamental 
principle of the Society of Friends the reader is re- 
ferred to the following works: Barclay, pp. 78, 81, 
82; George Fox, “Great Mystery.” pp. 140, 142, 
188, 217, 245; Christian Quaker, Phila. edition, 
1824, pp. 198, 200; Ib. pp. 5 to 55; George Fox’s 
Journal, passim ; Stephen Crisp’s Sermon at Grace 
Church Street, May 24, 1688. 
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with conscience, and thus ‘inferences are 
drawn against the truth of the doctrine. But 
this principle is as distinct from that natural 
faculty, as the light of the sun is distinct 
from the eye on which it operates. From a 
wrong education, and from habitual trans- 

ression, the judgment becomes perverted or 

arkened, and often “calls evil good and 
good evil;” and conscience being swayed by 
the judgment responds to its decisions, and 
accuses or excuses accordingly. In this man- 
ner conscience becomes corrupted and defiled. 
Now it is our belief tnat, if the discoveries 
made and monitious given by Divine light, to 
the mind, were strictly attended to, it would 
correct and reform the erring conscience and 
judgment, and dissipate the darkness in which 
the mind becomes involved. 

Such is our testimony to the great funda- 
mental principle in religion, as we believe and 
understand it. We exclude speculative 
opinions. If the reader be dissatisfied with 
our impersonal form of expression, let him 
change it and it will be a change of name 
only. We dispute not about names. 

We believe ia the divinity of Christ—not 
of the outward body, but of the spirit which 
dwelt in it—a divinity not self-existing and 
independent, but derived from the Father, 
being the Holy Spirit, or God in Christ. 
“The Son can do nothing of Himself,” said 
Christ; and again, “I can of my own self do 
nothing” (John v. 19, 30); and in another 
place, “‘ The Father that dwelleth in me He 
doeth the work” (John xiv. 10); “As my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things’ 
(John viii. 28); “ Even as the Father said 
unto me, so I speak” (John xii. 50).* 

We reject the common doctrines of the 
Trinity and Satisfaction, as contrary to rea- 
son and revelation, and for a more full ex- 
pew of our views on these subjects we re- 
er the inquiring reader te the works below 
cited. We are equally far from owning the 
doctrine of ‘‘imputed zighteousness,” in the 
manner and form in which it is held. We 
believe there must be a true righteousness of 
heart and life, wrought in us by the Holy 





Spirit, or Christ within, in which work we 
impute all to Him, for of ourselves we can 
do nothing. Neither do we admit that the 
sins of Adam are, in any sense, imputed to 
his posterity; but we believe that no one in- 
curs the guilt of sin until he transgresses the 
law of God in his own person (Deut. i. 39; 
Ezek. xvii. 10-24; Matt. xxi. 16; Mark x. 
14, 15, 16; Rom. ix. 11). In that fallen 
state, the love and mercy of God are ever 
extended for his regeneration and redemp- 
tion. God so loved the world that He sent 
His only begotten Son into the world, in that 
prepared body, under the former dispensation, 
for the salvation of men. And it is through 
the same redeeming love, and for the same pur- 
pose that, under the “ new covenant,” He now 
sends the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, a 
mediator and intercessor, to reconcile us, and 
render us obedient to the holy will and right- 
eous law of God. We believe that all that is 
to be savingly known of God is made maui- 
fest or revealed in man by his Spirit (Rom. i. 
19); and if mankind had been satisfied to 
rest here, and practised on the knowledge 
thus communicated, there would never have 
existed a controversy about religion, and no 
materials could now have been found for the 
work of which this essay forms a part (Deut. 
xxviii. 15, 29). 

Our testimony concerning the Scriptures.— 
We believe that the scriptures have proceeded 
from the revelations of the Spirit of God to 
the saints, and this belief is founded on evi- 
dence furnished by the same Spirit to our 
minds. We experience them to be profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness. But as they area 
declaration from the fountain only, and not 
the fountain itself, they bear the same inscrip- 
tion as the sun-dial: “ Non sine lumine”— 
useless, or a dead letter, without light ;* be- 
cause the right interpretation, authority and 
certainty of them, and, consequently their 
usefulness, depend on the assurance and evi- 
dence of the same Spirit by which they were 
dictated, given to the mind of the reader (2 
Cor. iii. 6). For, although we believe that 
we may be helped and strengthened by out- 

*See also John iii. 34; v. 26, 36; vi. 38, 67; vii] Ward means, such as the scriptures and an 
16 ; viii. 28, 42; xii. 49; I. Pennington, vol. iii. pp. | authorized gospel ministry, yet it is only by 
61, 62, 236; Whitehead’s Light and Life of Christ,| the Spirit that we can come to the true 
p. 35; Thomas Zachary, p. 6; Wm. Penn, vol. ii. knowledge of God and be led “into all 
= i, ks Peon ce a Wm. Baily, | truth.” Under these several considerations, 

+Wm. Penn’s “Sandy Foundation Shaken,” pas- | We cannot accept these writings as the founda- 
sim; I. Pennington, vol. ii. pp. 115, 116, 427; vol.| tion and ground of all religious knowledge, 
iii. pp. 32, 34, 64, 61, 62, 135, 226, 236; Job Scott’s | nor as the primary rule of faith and practice ; 
“Salvation by Christ,” pp. 16, 22, 24, 25, 29, 30, 35; | since these high attributes belong to the Di- 
Christian Quaker, pp. 34, 135, 199, 262, 276, 350, | Ving Spirit alone, by which the scriptures 

themselves are tested. Neither do we con- ° 

































354, 369, 405; Wm. Penn’s Works, fol. ed. vol. ii. 
pp. 65, 66, 420, 421; vol. v. p.385; Wm. Bailey, pp. 
157, 158; T. Story’s Journal, p. 385 ; Fox’s Doctri- 


nals, pp. 644, 646, 664, 1035. *Phipps’ “ Original and Present State of Man.” 
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found cause and effect by styling them the 
“Word of God,” which title belongs to 
Christ alone, the fountain from which they 
proceeded (Eph. vi. 17; Heb. iv. 12: Rev. 
xix. 13). ; 

Our testimony on Divine Worship, the Min- 
istry. ete.—We believe that they that worsbip 
the Father aright must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth and not in a formal man- 
ner (John iv. 24). Hence when we meet 
together for public worship, we do not hasten 
into outward performances (1 Pet. iv. 11.) 
For, as we believe that of ourselves, and by 
our own natural reason, we can peform no 
act that will be acceptable to God, or availa- 
ble to our own advancement in righteousness, 
without the sensible influence of His good 
Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 3): much less can we, 
without this Divine aid, be useful to others, 
or minister at set times, seeing that this es- 
sential requisite is not at our command. 
Therefore it is our practice, when thus met 
together, to sit in silence and withdraw our 
minds from outward things to wait upon God, 
and “feel after Him, if haply we may find 
Him” (Pealm xlvi. 10). And in these si-~ 
lent opportunities we are often strengthened 
and refreshed together by His heavenly pres- 
ence (Matt. xviii. 20.) This manner of 
worship we believe to be more acceptable to 
our great Head, “‘ who seeth in secret,” than 
set forms of prayer or praise, however spe- 
cious, performed in the will of man (1 Cor. 
ii. 13; Luke xii. 12). Yet we do not ex- 
clude the use of a rightly qualified ministry, 
but believe it to be a great blessing to the 
church. Nor do we exclude vocal prayer 
when properly authorized, though we bear 
testimony against the custom of appointing 
times and persons for this solemn service by 
human authority, believing that without the 
immediate operation of the Divine power 
“we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought” (Rom. viii. 26.) 

Thien before stated it as our belief that 
outward rites and ceremonies have no place 
under the Christian dispensation, which we 
regard as a purely spiritual administration. 
Hence we hold that the means of initiation 
into the church of Christ does not consist in 
the water-baptism of John, which decreasing 
rite has vanished (John iii. 11); but in Christ’s 
baptism (Matt. iii. 11), or that of the 
Holy Spirit, the fruits of which are re- 

ntance and the new birth. Neither do we 

ieve that spiritual communion can be 
maintained between Christ and His church 
by the use of the outward “elements” of 
bread and wine, called the “supper,” which 
is the type or shadow only, but that the true 
communion is that alluded to in the Revela- 
tions: “Behold I stand at the door and 


knock: if any man hear my voiee and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with Me.” 

A hireling ministry, or the practice of tak- 
ing mouey for preaching, we testify against, 
as contrary to the plain precept and com- 
mand of Christ, “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” Further, we hold that to con- 
stitute a minister of Christ requires a special 
gift, call and qualification from the blessed 
Master, and that neither echolastic divinity, 
philosophy, nor the forms of ordination, con- 
fer in any degree ability or authority to 
engage in this service of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 4, 
5, 13), who has fore-warned us that without 
Him we can do nothing for ourselves (Jobn 
xv. 5). As we believe that gifts in the min- 
istry are bestowed by the Head of the Church, 
so we presume not to limit Him in the dis- 
pensation of them to any condition of life, or 
to one sex alone, seeing that male and female 
are all one in Christ. And this liberty we 
look upon as a fulfillment of prophecy, having 
received abundant evidence of its salutary 
influence in the church (Acts ii. 16, 17; 
xxi. 9). 

Our testimonies against war, slavery and 
oaths, are generally well known, and have 
their rise in the convictions of the spirit of 
truth in our minds, amply confirmed by the 
precepts and commands of Christ and His 
apostles, to which we refer the reader. 

We condemn frivolous and vain amuse- 
ments, and changeable fashions and super- 
fluities in dress and furniture, shows of re- 
joicing and mourning, and publie diversions. 
They are a waste of that time given ue for 
nobler purposes, and are incompatible with 
the simplicity, gravity and dignity that should 
adorn the Christian character. 

We refrain from the use of the plura} num- 
ber to a single person, and of compliments in 
our intercourse with men, as having their 
origin in flattery, and tending to nourish a 
principle, the antagonist of that humility and 
meekness which, after the example of Christ, 
ought to attach to his disciples. We also de- 
cline giving the common names to the months 
and days, which have been bestowed on them 
in honor of the heroes and false gods of an- 
tiquity, thus originating from superstition 
and idolatry. 

We inculcate submission to the laws in al} 
cases where the “rights of conscience” are 
not thereby violated. But as Christ’s king- 
dom is not of this world, we hold that the 
civil power is limited to the maintenance of 
external peace and good order, and therefore 
has no right whatever to interfere in religious 
matters. 





Deeps are fruits, words are but leaves. 
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MINUTES OF EXERCISES OF GENESEE YEARLY 
MEETING. 


Held in Bloomfield, Canada, Sixth month, 1879. 


™.Men’s Meeting.—In considering the state of 
Society as exhibited by the reading and an- 
swering the queries, the meeting was deeply 
exercised over the apparent negligence in the 
attendance of meetings, more particularly 
those held near the middle of the week, and 
those for discipline. Much counsel and en- 
couragement were given, in which we were 
strongly recommended to an individual ex- 
amination into the cause of these deficiencies, 
to rightly consider the grand object for which 
we assemble, and each try to'mend at least 
one defect by individual faithfulness, as 
nothing would be lost in worldly matters 
thereby. Our interest in Society would grow 
stronger and our testimony go down to pos- 
terity as a monument of faithfulness instead 
of trailing the ensign of Truth in the dust by 
neglect and disobedience, which only bring 
remorse and regret in declining years. 


We were feelingly reminded that when thus 
assembled, if we make a full submission to 
the dictates of truth, allowing ourselves to be 
entirely governed and controlled by the pow- 
er and influence of God, with a determination 
to faithfully discharge every known duty, we 
shall be so drawn by the Father’s love that 
no drowsiness will come over us, even though 
we are not instructed by words or external 
influences. 


We were algo reminded of the love and unity 
which characterized Friends in the early days 
of our Society by the oft-repeated quotation, 
“*See these Quakers, how they love each 
other.” And we were admonished to greater 
faithfulness in the maintenance of this great 
principle, and shown that as we are concerned 
to abide here, love, pure and undefiled, would 
flow from heart to heart, which would insure 
peace to the soul, and our Society be pro- 
tected from the deficiencies reported. 

We were feelingly reminded that. to simpl 
attend meeting did not constitute worship, al- 
though this of itself was an important duty, 
but that if we met under a mantle of the 
Father’s love in all poverty of spirit, with an 
entire dependence on that invisible Arm of 
Power, we shall be profited and made to re- 
joice even though not a word be spoken; 
even though we go in poverty of spirit we 
shall be filled, and shall feel that it was good 
for us to have been there—the whole temple 
being filled with that love which animates 
and feeds the soul. 

Tue young were exhorted to greater faith- 
fulness in the attendance of meetings, and re- 
minded of the diligence and fortitude of our 
ancestors in early days, that when the fathers 


were taken to prison the youth gathered to- 
gether and kept up the meetings. We were re- 
minded that our Society had not accomplished 
all its work, that there is yet much to do, and 
if we would succeed we must stand onthe right 
ground, clothed with that love that reclaims 
the erring and brings them home. 

We were made to rejoice that no delinquen~ 
cies were reported in the use of alcoholic 
stimulants, and our young men encouraged to 
surround themselves with sufficient resolution 
to meet and not yield to even the first tempt- 
ation, as it was only in so doing they were 
safe. We were shown that as we. were sur- 
rounded by au unswerving steadfastness our- 
selves, we should exert an influence whereso- 
ever we go, that we should not feel fettered 
by the condition of our own surroundings, 
when called upon by those not in membership 
with usin furthering the great temperance 
reform, when not in conflict with our princi- 
ples. Even those in the younger walks of 
life bore a strong testimony to the neceasity. 
of discouraging in every possible manner the 
use of all intoxicants and also tobacco, that 
habit was stronger than chains, and not easily 
broken, and if we would be preserved we 
must not take the first wrong step. 

Women’s Meeting.—All were encouraged to 
realize the importance of being engaged in 
faithful labor while time and opportunity are 
afforded, and they will know of their strength 
being renewed and they enabled rightly to 
perform all that is laid at their door. We 
were earnestly.and tenderly entreated to be 
watchful and guarded, especially in our 
homes, our every-day life, amid the cares and 
perplexities attendant on the duties that await 
us there, that our example may at all times 
and in all places be consistent with the pro- 
fession we are making before the world; and 
when the impression is felt to lay aside some 
ornament, if the requisition is cheerfully com- 
plied with, a sweet feeling of peace will be 
felt as a reward, fully compensatirg for the 
sacrifice which has been called for. 

If we have true love and unity we will be 
concerned to meet often with our friends in 
our small meetings, feeling that by so doing’ 
we not only perform our duty, but that it is 
a pleasure—one we would not willingly be 
deprived of—causing us to so arrange our 
business in the middle of the week that we 
will have less to do on those mornings; re- 
membering that our bodies are to be consid- 
ered, that we may come to meeting in the 
best bodily condition we are capable of ob- 
taining, for it was believed that none would 
willingly give way to sleep; but if tired and 
weary before coming there, the inner temple 
will not receive the benefit it otherwise 
would, that we may return to our homes feel- 
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ing the better for having been there and bet- 
ter prepared for the performance of our home 
duties. The necessity of properly ventilating 
our meeting houses in the winter as well as 
in the summer was advised, thereby prevent- 
ing a feeling of drowsiness. 


Much concern was felt with regard to the 
many and frequent departures from the use of 
the plain language, believing it is often as a 
hedge round about the young; they were en- 
couraged to look to it and see if they have 
not a duty in this subject, if so they were de- 
sired to become willing to yield obedience to 
the requirement. 


Young mothers were counseled to keep 
themselves in plainness and simplicity, not 
spending their precious time in adorning their 
own or little ones’ apparel, endeavoring to 
lead the thoughts of their children to subjects 
worthy the attention of immortal minds. It is 
only by faithfulness in little things that we 
will ever know of a growth in the higher and 
holier life arousing us to the better perform- 
ance of our duty, not putting off for a more 
convenient season that which we know is to 
r done now, but gather fresh manna every 

ay. 

And now, as we are about to separate and 
return to our homes, may we know of a con- 
tinuance of the precious influence that has so 
livingly pervaded this assembly to go with us, 
causing a growth of the Spirit Life, thereby 
enabling us to better perform the every-day 
duties of life. With this desire we bid one 
another farewell—and conclude to meet at 
Farmineton, N. Y., the usual time next 
year, if consistent with Divine will. 





time disheveled from the trellis, distressed 
and resentful. 

There are in men and women, there are in 
children original tendencies ingrained in their 
personality, which we can never escape. The 
family which is to combine them harmonious- 
ly and pleasurably must have freedom, air 
for individual breathing, spaces for individual 
growth, impulses and opportunities for purely 
personal consumption. An imperious will 
that goes pushing forth in all directions be- 
fore the absorbing purposes of a full-grown 
man cannot do otherwise than break in on 
the growth of the family and deal ruthlessly 
with its unfolding life. Such a will is like 
the shadow and absorbent powers of a great 
tree, that dwarfs all things under it. Nothing 
can escape stultification without escaping be- 
yond its circle of influence. When the mas- 
culine life of the household is of this inde- 
pendent, exacting character there remains but 
one hope, and that the dangerous hope of 
distraction and diversion ; the hope that this 
one life of activity may be lifted so high up 
and so far 2way from the undergrowth of the 
home as to leave it a little light and freedom. 

When a strong money-making purpose, or 
any other purpose in the parent, sends suckers 
into every part of the life of the household it 
devotes that life at once to sterility. Itisa 
great pity to see a single overweening life, 
even though in the main a well directed one, 
feed on its own offspring, and struggle spirit- 
ually against that very wealth of existence 
to which all things about it are ready to 
minister. 

But there is another exaetion as much to 
be regretted as that of imperious will. It is 
that of indefatigable affection. Of all tyrants 
love is liable to be the most tyrannical, and 
to commit its tyrannies in the sacred name of 
duty. Love is the vine that strangles the 
tree by putting its constraining coils around 
every branch of it, and overstepping its buds 
in every direction by its own. A motherl 
love that pries its way through and throug 
the life of the child; that has criticism for 
everything and counsel for all occasions ; that 
anticipates all difficulties like an omniscient 
providence (yet as Providence never does) ; 
that tugs away at Time always by the fore- 
lock ; that encircles the activity of the child 
as the water the boat which it keeps dancing 
all the day to its own moods—such a love 
may be the very honey of our being spoiled 
by fermentation. We forget that love is 
sometimes very selfish; that it partakes 
strongly of the general moral tone, and is of- 
ten the eager clambering of our own wishes 
over the wishes of another. 

This tyranny of love is the more unendur- 
able because it is so difficult of rejection, and 































THE FREEDOM OF THE FAMILY. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


In the evil and disorder prevalent in the 
world the divine government yields a great 
deal; and seems to yield it in behalf of a 
pee order that shall be voluntary—in be- 

lf, therefore, of freedom. Freedom as 
making for virtue, and virtue as making for 
freedom, seem to be the controlling idea of 
the moral universe, and to be pursued at 
great cost. Individual life and social life 
have the same goal, large powers freely and 
wisely, wisely and freely used. 

There are the foreshadowings of this free- 
dom far down among living things. Each 
shrub and tree has its bias, and must have 
some liberty in fulfilling it, if there is to be 
any vigor or any beauty. The plant is resist- 
ful to pressure, and persistent in its own ten- 
dencies. Even the vine, dependent as it is, 
must adopt its supports. When fresh con- 
straint has been put upon it, it hangs fora 
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when struggled against brings so many 
wounded den and such a sense of injury 
and guilt. A family smothered by love is a 
child overlaid by its mother. Uareasonable 
anxieties, excessive watchfulness, minute pre- 
vision, constant suggestion in matters of plea. 
sure and taste, by one forgetful that pleasure 
and taste are always more or less restive and 
eccentric, bring irritation and alienation, in 
spite of the love from which they spring. 
The best of garments that fits a little too 
tightly chafes and worries us beyond endur- 
ance, and we lay it off with satisfaction. 

This trespass on the freedom of the house- 
hold should be carefully avoided by us, be- 
cause it weakens the force of those few moral 
restraints which must be decisive and the 
very framework of order and strength. Mul- 
tiplied restrainta hide the true limits of au- 
thority and make it distasteful throughout. 
Tyranny always shows itself in little things. 
Important interests by their very importance 
sustain counsel and justify command; little 
things by their very littleness turn counsel 
into annoyance and command into dictation. 
The very value we attach to good govern- 
ment and wise guidance should make us fear- 
ful of eating out the good will that must un- 
derlie them by a multiplicity of petty inter- 
ferences. 

The same caution ought also to fall natu- 
rally to us from a real respeet for the native 
tendencies even of children, from a distrust 


of the universal value of our own methods,. 


and from fear and anxiety in approaching 
and correcting a real ingrained fault of char- 
acter. The ready suggestion discloses a de- 
cisive tyranny in our own minds of our own 
ideas, and a very unfortunate inability to un- 
derstand a like tyranny in other minds of 
other tendencies. It thus seems very easy 
and just to us that others should yield to our 
ways, and very surprising that they should 
resent the intrusion with the shock of an ir- 
ritated torpedo. We fail to see the very 
simple fact that it should, from the nature of 
the case, be easier to withhold counsel in an- 
other’s affairs than for that person to waive 
his own feelings and follow it. The entire 
process of forming character, of gradually 
shapiag well-ordered and independent opin- 
ions, of giving them body in action, and of 
moulding action into manners, is one of such 
delicacy and personal, private life that all 
that is of the nature of interference must be 
held aloof from it. The opinion and example 
of the parent have pre-eminent significance 
and power in this process, and for that reason 
all the more ought the life of the child to be 
allowed to commence early the act of separa- 
tion, to take in its own nourishment and com- 
mence its own functions. A profound respect 
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for the personality of each one, giving us 


timidity and pause in our dealings with it, 
inclining us to calculate carefally the range 
of the forces we have to handle and the good 
that is in them, is our first protection against 
that clumsy haste with which we strive to set 
all things right in a mechanical way by our 
own power, and substitute ourselves for the 


rest of God's world. 
If the parent can minister to the child on 


terms of freedom, there are no limits to his 


ministration ; if he ministers only on terms 


of authority or intrusion, there comes a vio- 


lent and fatal division, by which the one life, 
in mere self-protection, breaks from the other 
and becomes antagouistic to it. No one can 
afford to retain a friend on terms of real 
constraint. 


The joy and beauty of the household, its 
permanent and pervasive organic life, must 
depend on this condition of freedom, by which 
every member is allowed, and increasingly 
allowed, the sacred rights of personality and 
their exercise, without chafing or disturbance. 

It is a matter of some interest that a child 
should not mistake in secondary things; but 
a matter of not one-tenth the interest that it 
is that he should learn himself to correct his 
mistakes and to shape his life freely and in- 
dependently under the lives of others. Every- 
where we are possessed by an over-weening 
confidence in the details of our own ways, 
and dare not trust the human mind with the 
that God gives it, thac it will have, 
and that it is only the more sure to abuse if 


it be wrested by revolution. The child should 
drop from the fostering care of the parent as 


kindly as the mature seed from the open seed- 
vessel.— The Independent. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN D. WRIGHT. 


The funeral of our deceased friend, John 
D. Wright, which took place in Friends’ 


Meeting House, in New York, at Rutherford 


Place, on the 24th of Eighth month, was at- 
tended by a large number to pay the last 
tribute of respect to his memory. How 


solemn was the occasion, as we remembered 


how often he had mingled with Friends thus 
afflicted, giving utterance to words of sym- 
pathy in tones of tenderness, which fall so 
sweetly when the heart is sad and stricken 
with grief. His kind heart reached forth far 
and wide in search of suffering humanity, 
Surely it may be said he was a public bene- 
factor. 

How many there are who have been shel- 
tered from evil by the influence which was 
wrought by his labor of love for the unfortu- 
nate ones. Doubtiess he has experienced the 
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truth of the promise—“ Blessed are the mer- 
ciful for they shall obtain mercy.” 
C. E. H. 
Ninth menth 13th, 1879. 





THE power of Christian character shining 
through the life of a Christian man is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the following incident: 
“An Afghan once spent an hour in the com- 

ny of Dr. William Marsh, of England. 

hen he heard that Dr. Marsh was dead, he 
said, ‘ His religion shall now be my religion, 
his God shall be my God; for I must go 
where he is and see his face again.’” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The old meeting house at Merion, Pa., was 
again crowded on First-day afternoon, the 
21st inst., on the occasion of a Circular Meet- 
ing. There are so few Friends within rea- 
sonable distance to attend the regular First- 
day and Mid-week Meetings at that place 
that very few ordinarily assemble. 

But there are many in the neighborhood 
who have a high respect for Friends, some of 
whose ancestors worshipped in earlier times 
within the ancient house, and whose moulder- 
ing remains lie in the plain, neatly-kept 
burying ground adjoining. These love to 
come when the Circular Meetings are held, 
and sit down in the quiet, waiting way which 
Friends observe, and the close attention and 
reverent deportment manifested during the 
utterance of the spoken Word give evidence 
that it is received into ground prepared by 
the great Husbandman. 

If these appointments could be more fre- 
quent, and the religious effort be supplemented 
by a First day School, there is little doubt 
but an earnest, inquiring company of wor- 
shipers would again be gathered in regular 
attendance, and the Old Merion Meeting 
House, oftener than once in three months, 
have its seats well filled with intelligent seek- 
ers after the “truth.” And there is no rea- 
son why this should not be undertaken. The 
meeting house is in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, the grounds are well shaded, and 
what is of the greatest importance, it is easy 
of access either by steam or horse cars, for 
those who can walk a half mile from the 
Pevnsylvania Railroad at Elm Station, or a 
little farther from the cars that run through 
the park. It is also a pleasant drive from 
the city; andthereare very many Friends that 
have leisure and the means who might find 
profitable service for the simple religion we 
profess, if they would turn their attention to 
this wasting—we might say famishing—por- 
tion of our household of faith. 

Let those who are “at ease in Zion” take 


this subject to heart; inquiring of the Lord 
if there is a place for them in His vineyard, 
and, waiting the answer, as those who watch 
for the coming of their Lord, they will most 
assuredly be assigned to that work for which 
He will prepare them. R. 
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Nore.—We would remind the editor of 
the British Friend that ,in taking the origi- 
nal poetry, “ Who are left to fill the vacant 
places,” from our paper he has omitted to 
credit Friends’ Intelligencer with it. 





GenesEE YEARLY MrEeETING.—We ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the printed “ ex- 
tracts from the minutes of Genesee Yearly 
Meeting.” 

At this late date, with other matter press- 
ing upon us, we only have space for the min- 
utes of exercises. 

Our readers will remember that we gave a 
brief account, kindly furnished by a Friend 
in attendance at the time, when the subject 
was fresh in the minds and Friends were 
looking with interest for messages of cheer 
and encouragement from distant brethren and 
sisters, and to know how it fared with them 
in their annual assembly. 

The service of gathering up the exercises 
of a Yearly Meeting, while the words are yet 
falling from the lips of the speakers, with 
the life of the subject that calls them forth 
pervading the meeting, requires close and 
earnest attention—and there are only a few 
persons so trained that they can do it satis- 
factorily to themselves—but among 80 many 
as are usually gathered on such occasions 
there will be found some who have the abili- 
ty if they are only willing to make the effort, 
and it is always pleasant to have the fresh 
offerings to lay before our readers. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND.—The 
statement of the Home Secretary of the Bri- 
tish Government, concerning the practical 
workings and the results of the training- 
schools for poor and exposed boys, which 
have recently been established by act of Par- 
liament, has great value for those who would 
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wish to give their influence to promote similar 
effort in our own country. 

The secretary explained that these indus- 
trial schvols were established to obviate the 
gross neglect of many parents, and to prepare 
boys, who have no parent at all, for a life of 
usefulness, who might otherwise be drawn 
into crime. These unfortunate youths need 
to be reformed from the evil habits which in- 
evitably lead to crime; to be reclaimed from 
evil associates who might force them into 
crime; and to be restored to a healthy state 
of moral training which would make a vir- 
tuous and useful life easy and natural to 
them. 

To show the results attained already an 
estimate is made of the number of young 
criminals sent to prison in 1878, compared 
with those convicted in 1856, before the great 
work of the reformatory industrial schools 
was commenced, It is shown that while 14,- 
000 of these youthful convicts were consigned 
to prison in 1856, in 1878 the number was 
reduced to one-half. It is also roughly esti- 
mated that of all the boys who pass through 
an industrial school eighty per cent. are 
found to be entirely reformed and become 
useful and honest citizens. The Middlesex 
school shows a yet higher percentage, and 
claims that 88 in a hundred are saved for a 
reputable and happy life, who pass through 
the discipline and instruction of that institu- 
tion. 


There are now 126 of these schools in Eng- 
land, whieh are maintained at a cost to the 
state of about £156,000. It is now fully be- 
lieved, and generally conceded, that the 
money is thus very advantageously expended. 
Not only is money saved, which would have 
been used in prison and pauper expenses, 
but the discipline and moral training of these 
waifs and strays is believed to have had an 
important moral effect upon the general com- 
munity, 

It has been the aim of these reformatory 
schools to give to every pupil specia! training 
in some industrial knowledge by which the 
lads, when they leave the institution, may 
provide for themselves and for those depend- 
ent on them. 

It would be a great error to suppose that 


the duty of parents is to be supplanted by 
this care of the state. Only those who have 
not parental care are taken in charge by the 
state, and, doubtless, the Home Secretary of 
the English Government would fully acqui- 
esce in the doctrine, that no training can be 
so valuable to any Jad as the loving and 
vigilant care of right-minded fathers and 
mothers. But drunkenness, crime or indif: 
ference on the part of unworthy parents 
should not deprive the child of the training 
which is so essential to prepare him for life’s 
duties. 

We have often expressed the earnest desire 
that a thorough system of such industrial 
training should be instituted for the little boys 
of our own country who have no adequate 
parental or guardian care. Will not legis- 
lators think of it? 





DIED. 


CARY.—On the 29th of Eighth month, 1879, at 
his residence in Bethlehem, near Albany, Joseph 
Cary, in the 78th year of his age; a member of 
Albany Monthly Meeting. 

An obituary notice in the Albany Hvening Journal 
bears testimony to his conscientiousness, his broad 
charity, his calm judgment and his Christian pa- 
tience. 

GARDNER.—On Ninth month 15th, 1879, at the 
residence of her husband, at Mount Laurel, N. J., 
Elizabeth H. Gardner. 

KING.—On Ninth month 18th, 1879, in Fulton 
township, Laneaster county, Pa., Mary M. King, aged 
63 years and 7 days; a member of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting. 


OGBORN.—Suddenly, on Ninth month 15th, 1879, 
in Philadelphia, Julia A., wife of Joel Ogborn. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AUTUMNAL DAYS AT THE WARM SPRINGS OF 
VIRGINIA. 


I might, with great sincerity, say a word in 
praise of the separate cottage-life in this 
sanitarium and little pleasure world of the 
Warm Springs. In front of the two pretty 
large hotels there are rows of low-roofed little 
houses, which afford accommodations for those 
who cannot find place in the main buildings, 
or who may prefer the quiet and isolation of 
a miniature house of two or of only one room. 
Merriment, music, hilarity may reign just 
over the lawn and carriage-way, but in this 
little homestead a crackling wood fire, a good 
lamp and an easy chair make one supremely 
regardless of the gay throng who sport be- 
neath the lofty colonnaded piazzas, or in the 
spacious ball-room. But as the autumn nights 
grow chill we are glad to take the abandoned 
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nests of departing guests in the great house, 
and give up the snug white cottage on the 
reen for a position where we are better de- 
ended from the frosty night wind. ; 
Rambles and drives are very enjoyable in 
the cool, clear days which follow the early 
autumn rains; and the contemplative ob- 
server in this 
“Our life, exempt from public haut, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


It is pleasant to be informed that forests of 
native trees still cover more than half the 
State of Virginia. In this rich mountain 
land we observe that where the wood is cut 
nature soon rebuilds the temples of the 
Dryads, insomuch that the hills and moun- 
tain steeps give one the impression, when 
viewed from a commanding height, of con- 
tinuous and unbroken forests. In this 
vicinity we note the predominance of the 
various species of oak, while our two native 
walnuts, three hickories, the beech, elm, syca- 
more, mulberry, locust, gum, sassafras, sev- 
eral maples, the ashes, the locust, birch, wild 
cherry, willow and chestnut, grow with great 
luxuriance. 

This valley is limestone, and the soil is 
very deep and productive, affording abundant 
pasturage, and apple trees laden with richly- 
colored fruit grow in the midst of the dense 
aner grass, and scatter their apples for the 

nefit of every rambler and for the comfort 
of the humbler creatures which are so largely 
indebted to man’s industry. But other fruits 
are not much cultivated, though it seems 
likely that plums, pears, and even grapes 
would perfect nicely in this sheltered vale, 
1 lies so open to the kindly sunbeams, 
an 


“So deep and straight that always there 
The wind is cradled to soft air.” 


In our walks we have observed with inter- 
est a crab apple, Pyrus coronaria, growing in 
sheltered glades laden with its translucent, 
fragrant, greenish fruit. Our companions 
tell us that in the spring it is very handsome 
in its garment of large rose-colored, fragrant 
blossoms, and say that the fruit is valued for 
preserving. 

The chestnut harvest will certainly be most 
plentiful upon the hills, and if a mighty army 
of little boys were to make a raid into this 
mountain land they would hardly exhaust 
the store which Nature provides for her 
small people. The grassy hill-sides are decked 
with great ox-eye dasies, and various asters 
of unusually bright tints lurk in the borders 
of the thicket. I think I never saw the 
solidagus (Golden rod) less plentiful in our 
country than on these hills, while the various 
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forms of the yellow-rayed Composite of the 
sunflower kind are in conspicuous profusion 
by the brook-side, producing a fine effect 
amid the luxuriant grass of the meadow. The 
hawthorn is crowded with dark scarlet fruit, 
and appears to be in a very favorite habitat, 
while the black thorn or sloe (Prunus spi- 
nosa) is present, but comparatively rare. 
This, Gray notes, as having been introduced 
from Europe. The Chickasaw plum, now in 
fruit, he also considers as probably not in- 
digenous, though who has ever seen a fruit 
just like it in the elder world? 

The Prunus serotina (wild cherry) attains 
fine proportions, as does the black walnut 
and many other hard wood trees valued in 
cabinet work. The Magnolia acuminata is 
in fruit, and makes a fine show of roughish 
crimson cylinders of a fleshy character, which 
contain the seeds. The carpels are now burst- 
ing open on the back, and the red, berry-like 
seed hangs by an extensile thread of unrolled 
spiral vessels from its cradle. The fruit in 
its green state resembles somewhat a small, 
rough cucumber, and hence this fine tree, 
from 60 to 90 feet high, is popularly known 
as the cucumber tree. 

Two Campanulas, of widely different aspect, 
are found in our walke, The Divaracata, a 
true sister of the familiar harebell of the 
North, but with smaller flowers and a dif: 
fusely brauching stem, and the Americana, 
which has wheel shaped flowers, and hardly 
looks like a Campanula at all. 

The Gaura biennis we gather from the way- 
side, where it makes a fine show with its rose- 
colored flowers in wand-like racemes; and we 
take much pleasure in making the acquaint- 
ance of Liatris cylindracea. Though one of 
the vast army of Composit, it is so delicate- 
ly rich in color—a fine rose purple—that it 
suggests the Orchis. We find it only on the 
loftiest ridges, and deem it precious enough 
to be despatched to several friends who have 
botanical tastes. 

The very richest of all the blooming plants 
which crown the autumn in this high basin 
of the hills is the great lobelia (Lobelia syp- 
hilitica), which raises its densely crowded 
spikes of bright blue flowers from the brook 
sides, in some cases almost taking possession 
of the locality. But nowhere does the su- 
perb cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis) 
make its appearance in this vicinity, though 
we often saw it as we made our trip over the 
Piedmont region. The medicinal lobelia 
(Lobelia inflata) seems to g» into all places, 
to mouut the heights and to dwell in the vale, 
ripening its big capsules as if they were in- 
deed, as some have believed, one of man’s 
most useful medicines. 

The delicate, fragile looking Impatiens is 
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very common in low, moist places and by the 

brooks, and we find two varieties, the Fulva 

and the Pallida, the pallida being a little 
larger and of a light yellow color. In a very 

thicket of Impatiens among the stones of a 

springy marsh we find a few plants of the 

reptile-like Chelone glabra, which has the 
startling semblance of a turtle’s head in its 
purplish pink corollas. The white variety 
is not unusual in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
j but we had never before gathered the pink; 
~’ while our Virginia friends say they have 
never seen it white. Gray only considers the 
two colors as one species, not even mention- 

ing a variety. 

o soften and refine a bouquet of wild 
flowers, we could desire nothing more elegant 
than the plentiful Eupatorium ageratoides 
(white snake root), which is now in full 
flower, and in dark rich places the coral-like 
fruitage of the Indian turnip (Arum triphyl- 
lum) is in surprising profusion. 

But how scarce are the ferns which one 
might expect would find here a most con- 
genial habitat. As we express our surprise 
at the conspicuous absence of these quakers 
of vegetation we are met by the suggestion, 
‘*You must take a drive to Jackeon’s River 
to find ferns.” Now, Jackson River is one of 
the earliest tributaries of the James, and it 
derives its waters from the springs and tor- 
rents of these mountains, accepting among 
other streams that which gushes forth from 
the thermal fountains of this valley. A gap 
in the mountains to the west gives egress, and 
a good carriage, a careful driver and faithful 
steeds make us — the toil and patience 
which were needed to hew a good roadway 
along the rocky mountain side. 

Evidently the natural soil is changing as 
we speed along to the westward, and the rich 
pastures of the calcareous valley disappear as 
we enter the areas of slates and sandstones 
which now are developed. The coniferous 
trees become abundant, and as we progress 
westward great columnar trunks of white 
pine stand like stalwart sentinels along the 
steep mountain sides. Often we are shut quite 
in by the dense forests which arch over the 
road, and often the solid rock foundation, for 

} the way is supplemented by a decaying cor- 
duroy arrangement, which looks perilous 
enough as the carriage leans over toward the 
unfathomed precipice. We all profess great 
calmness and faith, but I think there is a 
general resolve that it will be an agreeable 
variety in our afternoon exercices to walk 
back over the weird dark places, and let the 
carriage follow at a respectful distance. The 
utter silence of the deep forest was most sug- 
gestive, and a pheasant sat in most statuesque 
stillness on a fallen tree trunk, evidently 





fooling no fear of any injury we might do him 
or his. 

And now the ferns begin to manifest them- 
selves, decking the rocks and making a fairy 
palace out of every glen. The maiden’s hair 
(Adiantum pedatum) appears very sparing- 
ly, as if hardly sure of its footing, while the 
common and hardy evergreen (Aspedium 
acrostichoides) comes forth in delightful pro- 
fusion. It curves back from its rocky foot- 
hold in most graceful fashion, and I fancy 
that the dense shade of the mighty trees gives 
it a delicacy and beauty beyond its wont. 
Asplenium trichomanes sends up small, sim- 
ple fronds in many places, while the com- 
paratively rare Lygodium palmatum (climb- 
ing fern) is discovered in its secret place. It 
is near evening when we descend to the banks 
of the black, weird-looking Jackson River, 
and take quiet note of the loneliness and 
gloom of the place. Upon the rocks yonder 
we are told grows the walking fern (Camp- 
tosorus rhizophyllus), but night is too near 
and we are too far from home to climb up to 
find it, though it would be a pleasure to 
salute this rare and curious plant in its wild 
and lonely lurking place. We have reached 
the Rubicon, but will now prudently retreat 
to the fastnesses of the forest, and gather 
hemlock boughs and ferns, pluck great sprays 
of Eupatorium in its pure whiteness, and 
break twigs of the fruited Hamamelis (witch 
hazel) for curious observation at leisure. 
This little tree has a way of its own, very un- 
like its neighbors. The spray which I have 
has a cluster of two-beaked, two-celled woody 
pods, opening at the summit, and each cell 
has a smooth, hard, black seed, something in 
appearance like an apple seed. On the under 
side of the same spray are little axillary 
clusters of the flowers, which appear thus in 
autumn just with the falling leaf to prepare 
for next year’s fruitage. 

There is something so novel and delightful 
in the weird, solemn silence of the forest that 
as my companions loiter to botanize I walk 
steadily on till all sight and sound of them 
and of the carriage is lost, and Iam alone 
with the mighty trees, with the dense moun- 
tain shadows and with the fearless wild crea- 
tures which occupy the earth till man dis- 
possesses them. I see how the 

‘‘Meek leaves drop yearly from the forest trees, 

To show above, the unwasted stars that pass 

In their old glory,” 
and note, too, the imperishable evidences of 
that solemn time of destruction and of second 
birth, when the old dynasty of fishes was 
overthrown and the earth was metamorphosed 
for a higher life system. The rocks have 
been so strongly and complexly folded that. 
in many cases they have been crushed and 
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crumbled into tiny cubes and plates. Hori- 
zontal pressure alone could have given rise to 
these results of minute slaty cleavage, which 
are so manifest in the Apalachian region. 
The mind tries to realize the strange history 
of the hills once deemed everlasting, and 
finds the thought too great—the reality more 
overpowering than the wildest dreams of 
fancy. But the open land is reached, and 
yonder comes the carriage to bear us onward 
and homeward by the steaming brook, over 
which a mantle of cloud has been condensed 


by the chill breath of the evening. 
Ninth month 20th, 1879. 


> 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The annual fair of this Society was opened 
on Third-day, the 16th inst., in Horticul- 
tural Hall, continuing three days. The col- 
lection of plants was very fine, embracing 
many rare and beautiful specimens. 

The Dove Plant, which was a special point 
of attraction at last year’s exhibition, was 
there in its best condition, two fine flower 
stocks displaying a profusion of bloom and 
beauty. Some new begonias, with flowers 
two inches in length, were among the most 
beautiful exhibits, 

There were seedling coleus that rivaled 
anything ever yet displayed by the Society, 
many of them in very light and unique 
shades, and mottled in the most fanciful way. 
But the centre of attraction was an entirely 
new plant to most of the visitors, called the 
Desmodium gyrens. It has the power of 
motion in the small slender leaves, which 
move up and down at intervals in the most 
curious and inexplicable manner, while the 
large leaves remain perfectly still. The plant 
exhibited was small and entirely destitute of 
bloom. 

The display of tropical shrubs, palms and 
ferns was large, and the arrangement in fine 
taste, 

Costly and elaborate designs in cut flowers 
and smilax were plentifully interspersed, and 
the fruit and vegetable display in the Foyer 
of the building was well up to the usual high 
standard that the yearly exhibition of the 
Society have heretofore maintained. 

The attendance was not so large as we are 
accustomed to see, owing doubtless to the 
overshadowing influence of the State Fair at 
Fairmount Park, which was in progress at 
the same time. 

All such exhibitions do much to stimulate 
growers and to encourage them in the appli- 
cation of new methods and new appliances 
for the prosecution of the labors of the farm 
and garden. L. J. R. 


e 
i 





WHITTIER—THE WALDENSES. 


Some thirty years ago at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, I was a seminary student under the late 
Dr. Merle d’Aubigné. There were thirty 
students only in the Oratoire—as the theo- 
logical school was called—and we all knew 
each other better than in Princeton, where I 
had been with one hundred and fifty semi- 
nary mates under the Alexanders, Miller, 
Hodge and Green. There were some eight 
or ten Waldensian students at Geneva, for 
there was no seminary then at Florence. A 


‘| few of us boarded in a beautiful environ of 


Geneva, called Malangnou. The student 
who roomed next to me was Rivoir, a Wal- 
densian, and we had frequently had sweet 
converse, whether in regard to the ancient 
“Tsrael of the Alps,” or concerning things of 
the kingdom. 

One day my friend tapped at my door and 
asked me to come into his room and hear 
him read an interesting French poem, about 
the manner in which his ancestors of the 
Valleys did good and propagated the truth 
in olden times, ‘“‘ When,” as Milton wrete in 
his beautiful sonnet, “our fathers worshipped 
stocks and stones.” I gladly accepted the 
invitation, and listened to a short but very 
interesting poem called “Le Colporteur 
Vaudois,” which was in Vinet’s Chresto- 
mathy of French Literature. Your readers 
are aware that the French term for a Wal- 
densian is Vaudois, and that the term of col- 
porteur in France is much wider than with 
us. There it meant an itinerant hawker or 
peddler. They are also probably aware that 
the late Vinet, the greatest and most elo- 
quent preacher in the French language, was 
also an eminent literary map. More than 
forty years ago, while he was Professor in the 
University of Basle, he gave several courses 
of lectures on French literature, which were 
afterwards published in three volumes under 
the title of “A Chrestomathy of French 
Literature.” So excellent were the selec- 
tions, and so admirable were the criticisms, 
that whatever was found in this collection 
became classic in the French language. 


I naturally inquired of my friend Rivoir, 
“Who is the author of this poem?” It repre- 
sented an old’ Waldensian colporteur going 
with trinkets and silks for sale, and thus be- 
ing in the end the means of giving to the 
noble lady of the castle the “pearl of great 
price.” He replied that he did not know, but 
that it was translated from the English by 
Prof, G. de Felice, of Montauban. 

I afterwards found that this poem, the 
“‘Colporteur Vaudois,” was not only a por- 
tion of general French literature, but was 
taught to every Protestant child in France, 


*) 
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and that amongst the Waldenses it was as 
familiar as a household word. When all 
Italy was opened to the Gospel the brave 
Waldenses began their work. They estab- 
lished schools and churches, and wherever 
converts were made the “Colporteur Vau- 
dois,” after the Bible, was taught to the peo- 
ple, both old and young. But to revert to 
the original question, “Who wrote the orig- 
inal English?” The next year after Rivoir 
had read to me the translation, I thought I 
had found the journal wherein it first ap- 
peared. The London Observer had published 
it some years before, and Dr. Baird, in the 
American and Foreign Christian Union Mag- 
azine, said that it was “attributed to the 
London Observer;” and the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication still issues a book on 
the Waldenses, in which it states that the 
poem appeared originally in the London 
Observer. 

But, strange to say, I did not learn who 
the author was until 1854, when I returned 
from Brazil for the first time. Then it was 
that I learned that the poem was not written 
by an Englishman, and that it did not first 
appear in the London Observer, but that it 
originally appeared in the press of the United 
States, and that its author was no other than 
the most American of American poets, John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Its title in his works is 
“The Vaudois [or Waldensian] Teacher.” 

In 1857, I contributed an article on the 
fact narrated above to the Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. A short time afterwards I 
visited Whittier in his little home in Ames- 
bury, when he informed me that he had been 
more moved in hearing that the “ Vaudois 
Teacher” had touched the brave Waldenses 
than by any other piece that he had ever 
written for any purpose whatever. 

A few years ago, finding that the Wal- 
denses themselves did not know who had 
composed the beautiful piece, translated by 
G. de Felice, I wrote up to the Moderator of 
the Waldensian Synod at La Tour, telling 
him who the author was. In September, 1875, 
when the Synod met amidst the fastnesses of 
the Alps, the Moderator, at the clerical ban- 
quet always given at the conclusion, arose 
and said that it gave him the greatest pleas- 
ure to make known to his brethren who wrote 
the “Colporteur Vaudois.” “It was,” he con- 
tinued, “‘written by Jean Greanlyaff Vittier 
[I give the name as he pronounced it], of 
America; and, my brethren, I propose the 
health of Monsieur Vittier!’ All rose to 
their feet, and with a right hearty good will 
they drank to the Quaker poet. A letter 
was written by the Moderator to Whittier, 
stating that he thanked him in the name of 
the Waldensian Church for the beautiful and 


Christian “Colporteur Vaudois.” I after- 
wards saw Whittier’s answer translated into 
Italian, and printed from one end of Italy to 
the other. 

Believing that the poem will be interesting 
to your readers as the only poem which has 
become classic in French, and which has 
become a household word to the Waldenses 
and all other Protestants in Italy, I append 
it, together with the portion from Rhenarius 
Saccho (an inquisitor of the twelfth century), 
which inspired Whittier to write the “‘ Vau- 
dois Teacher.” 


THE VAUDOIS TEACHER. 


“The manner,” says Saccho, “in which the 
Waldenses and heretics disseminated their 
rinciples amongst the Catholic gentry was 
_ carrying with them a box of trinkets, or 
articles of lien Having entered the houses 
of the gentry and disposed of some of their 
goods, they cautiously intimated that they 
had commodities far more valuable than these 
—inestimable jewels, which they would show 
if they could . protected from the clergy. 
They would then give their purchasers a 
Bible or a Testament, and thereby many were 
deluded into heresy.” Here is the poem: 


“QO, lady fair, these silks of mine are beautiful and 
rare— 

The richest web of the Indian loom, which beauty’s 
queen might wear; ; 

And my pearls are pure as thy own fair neck, with 
whose radiant light they vie; 

I have brought them with me a weary way—will 
my gentle lady buy?” 


And my lady smiled on the worn old man through 
the dark and clustering curls, 

Which veiled her brow as she bent to view his 
silks and glittering pearls; 

And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, 
and lightly turned away, 

But she paused at the wanderer’s earnest call— 
“My gentle lady, stay!” 


“0, lady fair, I have yet a gem which a purer lustre 


flings 

Than the fiamond flash of the jeweled crown on the 
lofty brow of kings— 

A wonderful pearl of exceeding price, whose virtue 
shall not decay, 

Whose light shall be as a spell to thee, and a bless- 
ing on thy way!” 


The lady glanced at the mirroring steel where her 
form of grace was seen, 

Where her eyes shone clear, and her dark locks 
waved their clasping pearls between ; 
“Bring forth the pearl of exceeding worth, thou 

traveler gray and old, 
And name the price of thy precious gem, and my 
page shall count thy gold!” 


The cloud went off from the pilgrim’s brow, as a 
small and meagre book, ; 

Unchased with gold or gem of cost, from his folding 
robe he took. ; ; 

“Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price, may it prove 
as such to thee!’ 
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Nay, keep thy gold, I ask it not, for the Word of 


God is free!” 


The hoary traveler went his way, but the gift he 
left behind 

Hath had its pure and perfect work on that high- 
born maiden's mind, 

And she hath turned from the pride of sin to the 
loveliness of truth, i 
And given ber human heart to God in its beautiful 
hour of youth! 

—dJ. C0. Fletcher, in Exchange. 





THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


The world is strong with a mighty hope 
Of a good time yet to be, 

And carefully casts the horoscope 
Of her future destiny ; 

And poet and prophet, and priest and sage, 
Are watching with anxious eyes, 

To see the light of that promised age 
On the waiting world arise. 

Oh, weary and long seems that time to some, 
Who under life’s burdens bow, 

For while they wait for that time to come, 
They forget ’tis a good time now. 


Yes, a good time now—for w.. cannot say 
What the morrow will bring to view; 
But we're always sure of the time to-day, 
And the course we must pursue; 

And no better time is ever sought 
By a brave heart under the sun 

Than the present hour, with its noblest thought 
And the duties to be done. 

°Tis enough for the earliest soul to see 
There is work to be done, and how, 

For he knows that the good time yet to be 
Depends on the good time now. 


There is never a broken link in the chain, 
And never a careless flaw, 

For cause and effect, and loss and gain, 
Ave true to a changeless law. 

Now is the time to sow the seed 
For the harvest of future years ; 

Now is the time for a noble deed, 

While the need of the work appears. 
You must earn the bread of your liberty 
By toil and the sweat of your brow, 
And hasten the good time yet to be 

By improving the good time now. 


°Tis as bright @ sun that shines to-day 
As will shine in the coming time ; 

And truth has as weighty a word to say, 
Through her oracles sublime. 

There are voices in earth, and air and sky, 
That tell of the good time here, 

And visions that come to faith’s clear eye, 
The weary in heart to cheer. 

The glorious fruit on life’s goodly tree 
Is ripening on every bough, 

And the wise in spirit rejoice to see 
The light of the good time now. 


Then up! nor wait for the promised hour, 
For the good time now is the best, 

And the soul that uses its gift of power 
Shall be in the present blest. 

Whatever the future may have in store, 
With a will there is ever a way ; 

And none need burden the soul with more 
Than the duties of to-day. 

Then up! with a spirit brave and free, 


And put the hand to the plow, 
Nor wait for the good time yet to be, 
But work inthe good time now. 
— United Presbyterian. 


——_——— ~~ 


TRUTH. 


Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise — 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe ; 
There is an inmost centre in us all 

Where truth abides in fulness: and around 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception—which is truth ; 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Blinds it, and makes all error: and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. 


Therefore, set free the soul alike in all, 
Discovering the true laws by which the flesh 
Bars in the spirit! 

—Robert Browning. 





THE SALE OF TOBACCO. 


The Episcopal Recorder publishes a letter, 
which ae in an English periodical, from 
which the following extract is taken: _ 

“ That the relinquishment, on conscientious 
grounds, of the lucrative sale of articles 
which tend to injure one’s neighbor not only 
brings with its own immediate reward, but is 
unattended in most cases by a pecuniary loss, 
has recently received some pleasing illustra- 
tions in connection with the sale of tobacco. 
I shall merely premise that theevidence which 
impelled to a decision in most of the cases 
referred to was the medical testimony of the 
following (among other) celebrated physi- 
cians, viz.: Sir Benj. Brodie, Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson, F.R.S., Professors Solly and Lizars, 
Dr. Edmunds and Dr. Drysdale, whose opin- 
ions are published gratis (as tracts or pam- 
phlets) by the Anti-Narcotic League, 26 Cor- 
poration street, Manchester, England. 

“George Whitehurst, Mow Cop, has sent 
me the following letter: ‘I have given up 
the sale of tobacco, as I firmly believe it to 
be a physical, social, mental and moral evil, 
whether smoked, chewed or snuffed. It was 
no small trial to summon up courage to act 
out my convictions, as I live in the midst of 
a mining population, and some of my best 
customers were inveterate smokers; but I 
did it by God’s help, and although I have 
lost by it at present, yet I believe that if a 
man suffers for conscience sake, the sun will 
smile upon him by-and-by.’ 

“ James Smith, Grassmarket, Edinburgh, 
writes: ‘When I succeeded to my father’s 
business I dropped, on principle, the sale of 
tobacco and snuff, and 1 have never for one 
moment had reason to regret the step I took. 
The few customers I lost by so doing were 
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speedily replaced fourfold. I have now the 


supreme satisfaction of offering for daily sale 
only such goods as directly benefit mankind.’ 

“Alfred Stephenson, Grimsby, writes: 
‘Since joining the Anti-Tobacco Society I 
have given up the sale of tobacco, notwith- 
standing that mine is the largest family gro- 
cery store in the town, and aan we turn 
hundreds of tobacco customers away, yet I 


cannot tell that my returns have suffered, but 


rather otherwise.’ 

“ James Griffiths, Horslyfield, Wolver- 
hampton wrote : 
that I have given up the sale of tobacco, as 
well as its use. I wavered for a year or two, 
for fear of injuring the other portion of m 
business. But after twelve months’ trial 
am thankful to say that business has in- 
creased.’ 

“Joseph Lingford, Bishop Auckland, whose 
returns from tobacco were £100 per week, 
recently sent the following circular to his 
customers: ‘ Being desirous not to put you 
to unnecessary inconvenience, I hereby in- 
form you that I intend to discontinue the sale 
of tobacco and snuff on and after ——. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that the use of tobacco is 
fraught with much mischief, especially to the 
young, I have for some time felt it to be in- 
consistent to deal in an article which, accord- 
ing to eminent medical testimony, is injurious 
to the system,’ 

“R. Aungier, King street, Witton Park, 
Durham, writes: ‘I was selling cigars to the 
amount of about 103. a week, and all to little 
boys; but I may say that I am just as well 
off without it, and am quite willing to give 
the profit to those who think it a good trade.’ 

“Joseph Roa, Churchview, Lisburn, writes: 
‘Ihave never used tobacco myself, but sold 
it extensively, until, from reading and wit- 
nessing the prevalence of the habit among 
very small boys, I gave up the sale entirely.’ 

“The following other dealers have given 
up the sale of ees E. A. Vince, Har- 
row; E. Glaizyer, Leighton Buzzard; John 
Suffrey, Sheerness-on ‘4 


Frank SPENCE. 
Manchester, Aug. 19th. 





A CURIOUS INDUSTRY. 


The principal industry of the town of West 
Falmouth, Mass., is tying business tags with 
bits of strings, by which the tags may be at- 
tached to articles which require to} be labeled. 
A correspondent writing from that village 
says: “There tags are cut elsewhere and sent 
in bulk to West Falmouth. The string is 
also sent in skeins. The business here is to 
cut the string in suitable lengths, tie one into 
each tag and return it to the manufacturer in 


‘ You may be glad to hear 





Boston. This sounds simple enough and 
small enough, and yet it furnishes occupation 
to between three hundred and four hundred 

ersons, and involves an elaborate system of 

ookkeeping. The business has been carried 
on by a woman for the last twenty years. The 
orders which were once filled in a bushel bas- 
ket now require large freight boxes, and 
amount to an aggregate of forty millions of 
tags in a year. The little pink strings are 
reeled off and cut in given lengths and 
bunches, each bunch having 101 strings. 
These strings are given out by the 1,010, to- 
gether with a corresponding number of tags, 
to people coming to the office for them, and 
are paid for at the rate of twelve to seventeen 
cents a thousand. Young children tie with 
their mothers, and even old men, and it is 
the great source of pin money in the commu- 
nity.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 





CASES OF DEBILITY. 


Nothing is more common when a man gets 
out of health, from mere overwork, from some 
improper use of his health, from some misuse 
of his faculties, or some other thing that 
ought to be remedied by the rules of hygiene 
which ought to be prevented and cured by 
the removal of its cause—nothing is more 
common than to tell the man to take a little 
wine, instead of telling him to look into his 
surroundings, and get rid of the cause. I[ 
find that what is wanted with those cases of 
debility is regular work, proper hygiene, men- 
tal discipline of the individual, and a proper 
system of diet and regimen; and then I find 
that they get well better without drink than 
they do with it. Whenever a man tells me 
that he cannot eat his dinner without a glass 
or two of wine, I know the wine has got hold 
of him to that extent. I know that it is all 
the more reason why he should leave it off, 
and if he will leave it off, in a week he will 
eat more than he did before, will digest it 
better, and get stronger in every way.—Dr. 
Townson, 





ITEMS. 


Tue cotton factories in and around Augusta, Ga., 
use $1,500,000 worth of raw cotton per annum. 

THE new iron works at Titusville, Pa., will try 
the experiment of making iron with crude oil for 
fuel. 

At Oxford, Md., from 12,000 to 15,000 crabs are 
canned daily. The industry gives employment to 
150 persons. 

Lonpon, Sept. 22.—The strike of the colliers in 
Staffordshire has been ended by the masters yield- 
ing to their demands. 

AMERICAN cattle are now exported direct to Bel- 
fast, Ireland, where they find ready sale at from 


twenty guineas to thirty guineas each. 
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Quinine has declined 25 cents per ource from the 
advanced price ertablished just after the repeal of 
the duty. The quotation is now $3.30 per ounce, 
The imports are increasing. 


Unper date, Nashville, Ninth mo. 22d, it is stated 
that cheap excursion rates having been ‘extended to 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Topeka, Kansas, one 
hundred negroes left here to-night for Kansas, and 
more will follow to-morrow. 


Tue latest and most intelligent estimates of the 
crop deficiencies in England place the amount of 
wheat that must be imported at 128,000,000 bushels. 
This is about 35,000,000 bushels in excess of an 
average year, such as 1878-9. 


GInGHAM owes its name to Guingamp, in Brittany; 
tulle to a city in the south of France; gauze to 
Gaza, in Palestine; muslin to Mossoul, in Asia 
Minor; and mohair is so called because it was also 
originally made in Asia Minor from the hair of a 
goat called “ Mo.” 


Depression In Scotnanp.—The Manchester Guar- 
dian says: “it is estimated that thirty thousand per- 
sons are still out of work in Glasgow. The iron 
trades only are doing well. The building trades 
are in the worst condition, and it will be necessary 
again to make provision to assist the unemployed 
during the coming winter.” 


Tue Philadelphia Maritime Exchange has been 
for some time endeavoring to have a signal station 
erected on the Delaware Breakwater. By official 
announcement ‘the information is given that the 
signal office at Washington has completed arrange- 
ments for connecting the Breakwater with the 
Philadelphia office within a few weeks. 


Tue Centat System. — On ths 16th inst, the 
members of the Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia voted to adopt the Cental System by a vote of 
94 to 64. After First month next all grain will be 
negotiated for by the hundred pounds. The New 
York grain men have decided to inaugurate the 
change on the first of Tenth month, but the lard 
and provision trade have voted down the necessary 
amendments to their rules in view of the opposi- 
tion to the proposed reform in Chieago. In the lat- 
ter city an important objection to the new system is 
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the fact that the charges for grain. storage by the 
various elevator companies have been fixed at so 
much per bushel by legislative enactment—inter- 
posed to prevent extortion at a time when the win- 
ter rates for transportation by rail were ruling 80 
high as to practically check shipments prior to the 
opening of navigation. Pending the abrogation of 
this statute, to effect which an effort will be made at. 
the next session of the Illinois Legislature, it is 
probable that the new system will find no favor with 
the Chicago grain trade. 


NOTICES. 


The annual meeting of the First-day School As- 
sociation of Friends for the promotion of First-day 
School within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will be held at Race Street Meeting-house 
on Seventh-day, Tenth mo. 18th, at 10 A.M. 

The several Unions, and First-day schools not 
connected with unions, are desired to send reports 
for the past year and also delegates. All interested 
are invited. Jos. M. TRUMAN, JB., Clerk 

Matitpa GARRIGUES, 2, ned 


Executive Committee meets at Haddonfield, N. J., 
on Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 27th, at 1 P.M. 
James GaskILL, Clerk. 


Abington First-day School Union will be held, in 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at Norristown, on Seventh- 
day, 4th of Tenth mo., at 10 o’clock. 


The Concord First-day School Union will meet in 
Wilmington, Del., cc Seventh-day the 11th of Tenth 
mo., at 10 o’clock A.M. 

Henry S. Kent 
MATILDA Garricuzs, } Clerks. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 

Directors’ Meeting Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 2d, 4 

o’clock. J. M. Truman, JR., Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated Meeting Fourth-day, Tenth mo. lst, at 8 
P.M., at 820 Spruce street. 
J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 23, 1879. 
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oo 


or ton... ri 00@15 00 
Mx’d... . 


ran. pee 12 50@ 
Bit the W, Philadeiphia Drove Yard 
the market for Beef Cattle during the 
t week has been very dull on ac- 
count of the large arrivals. Good cat- 
tle are selling for less than 5c. @ bb. 
Cows—Market dull; prices from $20 


@$50. 

Hogs—54@5%. 

Lum bse—4@éc. 

Sheep—The market was firmer. Ex- 
tra good, 5c.; Boone 4 47405 5 Ste, 1@ 
a Vs stockers, $2 per 

t the North Philsdelghia Sot Y’d 
Beef Cattle sold at 244@5'4c.— Record. 


Ssisdabe east 


Risitte 





